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Cairo to Aswan and back 
Single journey either way 


Aswan-Halfa (2nd Cataract 
and back) 


*Asyut-Aswan and back 
*Single journey either way 


£60 (20 days) 
£35 (10 days) 


£25 (7 days) 

£50 (14 days) 

£27.10 (7 days) 
*By s.s. Delta, Feb. 3 and 17 only. 
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Of all that Egypt has to offer, perhaps the most spectacular and 


vivid is a Nile voyage. Gliding along in luxurious ease aboard 
your steamer, you come upon one after another of the splendours 
and treasures of ancient Egypt. The hand of history has touched 
all these monuments — tombs, temples, sphinxes, pyramids — 
where now lie ‘ forgotten Pharaohs in their long repose.’ 

What will particularly attract the visitor whose time is limited is 
the ‘one way’ Nile voyage. This can be accomplished in 10 
days and costs only £35. There are numerous stopping places, 
where you will be met by selected dragomans. By car, by camel, 
or by donkey, you will be taken for sightseeing tours. 

All the prices mentioned here are inclusive. They cover travel, 
meals, service, accommodation, and sightseeing. You will find 
full particulars of places visited, and other interesting information 
in Cook’s handbook, ‘ The Nile Voyage’. 
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In Famous Gardens. II. 


Monserrate 


Notes by Derek Patmore 


The palace and gardens 
of Monserrate at Cintra 
near Lisbon have had a 
varied history. Among its 
visitors have been Chris- 
topher Columbus and 
George Borrow; among 
its owners the eccentric 
author of Vathek, 
William Beckford. Here 
Byron spent many months 
working on Childe 
Harold, though he de- 
scribed the palace, once the 
scene of Beckford’s pleas- 
ures, as being deserted and 
the gardens overgrown 
with weeds. The present 
palace was erected inthe 
middle years of the last 
century for Sir Francis 
Cook, and 1s now the 
property of his grandson 
Str Herbert Cook, the 
well-known connoisseur 
of the arts, who has en- 
riched it with his collec- 
tions and embellished the 
gardens (open to visitors) 
that stretch for miles 
along the mountain slopes 
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The palace, in the Moorish style, is a focal point in the scheme of the gardens— 
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—which descend by grassy slopes to a pine-girt lake and include, two miles from the palace, a ‘Monk 


garden and a chapel dedicated to St Honortus. He ts said to have lived in a nearby cave, ‘in hope’, 


as Byron wrote, ‘to merit Heaven by making earth a Hell’ 


Monserrate, which Byron called ‘Cintra’s glorious Eden’, contains rare plants from many countries 


The Constable Country 


by PROFESSOR W. G. CONSTABLE 


After an essay or two in the nary of literature, The Geographical Magazine turns to the 


geography of art. 


John Constable, the centenary of whose death fell this year, himself confessed 


his debt to the countryside with which his name will be forever associated. To interpret the signift- 
cance of that association, Professor Constable is entitled not only by his position as a distinguished 
art historian but also by his ancestral connection with the great painter 


Tue valley of the Stour, which separates 
Essex from Suffolk, and especially that 
part of it which lies between Nayland and 
Flatford Mill, has now achieved the dis- 
tinction of being advertised by travel 
agents and hotel-keepers as “The Con- 
stable country’. But it has been known 
as such longer than most people realize. 
Constable himself, writing to David Lucas 
in 1832, says, ‘In the coach yesterday, 
coming from Suffolk, were two gentlemen 
and myself, all strangers to each other. 
In passing the vale of Dedham, one of 
them remarked, on my saying it was 
beautiful, “‘Yes, sir, this is Constable’s 
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country.” I then told him who I was, 
lest he should spoil it.’ 

Certainly no painter has more closely 
identified himself with a particular few 
square miles of country than Constable. 
When C. R. Leslie, Constable’s intimate 
friend and biographer, visited Suffolk in 
1840 with Purton, another friend and 
admirer, he called it ‘classic ground’ and 
said, ‘We found that the scenery of eight 
or ten of our late friend’s most important 
subjects might be enclosed by a circle of 
a few hundred yards at Flatford. . . . So 
startling was the resemblance of some of 
these scenes to the pictures of them, which 
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we knew so well, that we could hardly 
believe that we were for the first time 
standing on the ground from which they 
were painted.’ 

In striking contrast to his great contem- 
porary, Turner, Constable never travelled 
far afield for his material. He never 
visited the Continent; and _ occasional 
laments at never having seen Italy had 
their roots less in the needs of his art than 
in sentiment. His one visit to mountain 
country in 1806, when he went to the 
Lakes, was not a success. As Leslie re- 
marks, ‘I have heard him say the solitude 
of mountains oppressed his spirits. His 
nature was peculiarly social and could not 
feel satisfied with scenery, however grand 
in itself, that did not abound in human 
associations.” On the other hand, the 


W. G. Constable 


The church at East Bergholt, Constable’s birth- 
place, provided a subject for many of his sketches 
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human element too heavily imposed on 
landscape Constable equally disliked. 
Writing to Archdeacon Fisher he remarks, 
‘I do not regret not seeing Fonthill; I 
never had a desire to see sights, and a 
gentleman’s park is my aversion’. 

Some of Constable’s finest work was 
done in or near Brighton and Salisbury. 
But he was taken there and elsewhere by 
the claims of friendship or by the search 
for health for himself and his family, and he 
always in his letters gives the impression of 
making the best of a bad job when painting 
in acountry that isnot hisown. His refer- 
ences to Brighton are singularly unflatter- 
ing. In one letter, after an acid description 
of the beach and Marine Parade, he sums 
up by saying: ‘In short, there is nothing 
here for a painter but the breakers and the 
sky’; and on the back of a sketch made at 
Brighton he wrote, “The neighbourhood of 
Brighton consists of London cow-fields, 
and hideous masses of unfledged earth 
called the country’. True, he was im- 
pressed by the view from the Devil’s Dyke, 
which he calls ‘one of the grandest natural 
landscapes in the world’; but adds, ‘and 
consequently a scene the most unfit for a 
picture’. 

When he is nearer home, he is less scorn- 
ful. He writes with some enthusiasm of a 
voyage made when a young man down the 
Thames Estuary; and he was clearly inter- 
ested by a visit to south Essex, and in 
particular to Hadleigh Castle, which in- 
spired one of the finest of his later works. 
But even so, it is the sky, the clouds and 
the light which interest him primarily, and 
not the character of the country. So it is | 
with Hampstead, where much of his work- 
ing life was spent. 

When, however, he writes or speaks of 
the Stour Valley, he strikes a different 
note, of which an often-quoted letter of 
1821 to Fisher is characteristic: 

How much I wish I had been with you on 
your fishing excursion in the New Forest! 
What river can it be? But the sound of 
water escaping from mill dams, etc., willows, 


THE CONSTABLE COUNTRY 


Photographs by F. A. Girling 


Among Gonstable’s ‘own places’ that he painted best, the church tower and the mill at Dedham, 
where he went to school, appear in work belonging to every phase of his career 


- old rotten planks, slimy posts, and brick- 
work, I love such things. . . . As long as I 
do paint, I shall never cease to paint such 
places... . Still, I should paint my own 
places best; painting is with me but another 
word for feeling, and I associate ‘my care- 
less boyhood’ with all that lies on the banks 
of the Stour; those scenes made me a 
painter, and I am grateful; that is, I had 
often thought of pictures of them before I 
ever touched a pencil. 


Remarks of this kind, made by Con- 
stable in letters and conversation through- 
out his life, have led to a profound mis- 
understanding of the relation between 
Constable’s art and the character of his 
native countryside. It is almost invari- 
ably assumed that he found ready-made 
in the Stour Valley a series of landscape 
subjects which he reproduced on panel or 


canvas with a degree of accuracy hitherto 
unrivalled, owing to his intimate know- 
ledge of the scenes; and that thereby was 
founded a school of landscape-painting 
whose merits derive from the character of 
the subject and accuracy of its transcrip- 
tion, and not primarily on how the painter 
sees and feels. With this idea in mind, a 
great deal of time and energy has been 
spent in identifying the exact point of view 
from which Constable painted this or that 
picture, and elaborate explanations made 
of this or that building having been taken 
down or altered, or of this or that tree 
having been planted or destroyed. 

The implication is that Constable’s ap- 
proach was that of photographer making 
records. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The frequent failure to find 
correspondence between place and picture 
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is due to the freedom with which Con- 
stable handled the material before him. 
He would change the proportions of trees 
and buildings and alter their relations; 
omit what he did not want, and put in 
something that he did; all with the aim 
not of mimicking Nature but of expressing 
his own feelings towards her. 

This is most obvious in his large can- 
vases, painted for the most part in the 
studio from sketches; but it is equally true 
of his sketches executed on the ground, in 
which interpretation, not reproduction, 
governs the handling. 

The Stour Valley has not changed sub- 
stantially in the last hundred years or 
so. It is a strip of alluvial soil on glacial 
gravel, wedged in between masses of 
boulder clay on the north and south. 
The valley is wide, the enclosing hills of 
no great height. It contains a great 
variety of trees, with willows and Lom- 
bardy poplars the most conspicuous. In 
the villages, some on the river-bank, 
others on the hillsides, substantial brick 
houses are mixed with lath and plaster 
cottages; and between the villages are a 
number of small country-houses, each 
with its piece of parkland. The river 
itself is slow-moving, running through 
lush meadows full of cow parsley and 
burdock. The whole landscape is domin- 
ated by the sky: and despite its smallness 
of scale, gives an impression of spacious- 
ness and breadth, emphasized by the wide 
estuary where the river enters the sea. 

In short, it is a pleasant, comparatively 
undistinguished piece of country, of the 
kind usually called today ‘typically Eng- 
lish’. The eighteenth century would 
probably have thought nothing of it. It 
needed a painter to realize that here 
Nature had provided the raw material for 
art, and through that art to make other 
people see and realize Nature. In fact, 
instead of the Stour Valley making Con- 
stable, it is nearer the truth to say that 
Constable made the Stour Valley. 

It is often forgotten that Constable’s 
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approach to Nature was part of a very 
much wider movement. Strong Tory as 
he was, to have suggested to him that he 
had ideas in common with Rousseau 
would probably have filled him with 
horror. But the fact remains. The con- 
ception of an original and uncorrupted 
natural beauty is basic in his work; and 
with eighteenth-century ideas of pictur- 
esque and formalized landscape he had 
little sympathy. Not that his work was 
unaffected by them. His admiration for 
Claude, for example, was too great not 
to permit of his being influenced by all 
Claude’s characteristics, as well as by those 
he especially esteemed. ‘This is particu- 
larly the case in his larger studio works; 
but in his sketches, made direct from 
Nature, there is little sign of an inherited 
way of looking at things being imposed 
upon his own. ‘To quote his own words: 
‘In art there are two modes by which men 
aim at distinction. In the one, by a care- 
ful application to what others have accom- 
plished, the artist imitates their works, or 
selects and combines their various beauties; 
in the other he seeks excellence at -its 
primitive source—Nature. In the first he 
forms a style upon the study of pictures and 
produces either imitative or selective art; 
in the second, by a close observation of 
Nature he discovers qualities in her which have 
never been portrayed before, and thus forms a 
Style which ws original.’ 

Constable’s intimate knowledge of the 
country helped him greatly in breaking 
with the landscape conventions of his day. 
Born and bred a countryman, spending 
his early life as a miller, not only had the 
noting and understanding of physical 
phenomena in their bearing on daily life 
become a habit with him, but he was 
familiar with the methods, the routine and 
the daily round of country life. Such 
things as windmills and waterwheels 
which could not work, or are put in 
situations where they would not be 
effective, are never found in his paintings. 
As his brother once said to Leslie, ‘When 
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I look at a mill painted by John, I see 
that it will go round, which is not always 
the case with those of other artists’; and 
in an early painting of a cornfield with 
reapers, the detail of ‘the lord’, as the 
leading man among reapers and mowers 
was called in Suffolk, being duly in ad- 
vance of the rest, was noted by one of its 
admirers. The result was that Constable 
was never tempted, like Morland and a 
host of others, to sentimentalize over rural 
life and read into it a romantic quality 
which it did not possess. Intimacy bred 
that kind of understanding which pre- 
vented a false glamour being cast on 
everyday phenomena and_ happenings. 
To this extent Constable was a realist and 
took the material of the countryside very 
much as he found it, without attaching 
any particular allusive or esoteric signifi- 
cance to any part or aspect of it. 

But that material as a whole aroused in 
him profound and passionate emotion. In 
this, he joins hands with the Lake poets, 
in particular Wordsworth. Everywhere 
he saw the visible world as the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace; and his very familiarity with the 
Stour Valley and his intimate knowledge 
of its every aspect, made it easier for him 
to penetrate behind appearance into real- 
izing its significance. 

Throughout his conversation and letters 
this approach to landscape painting is ex- 
press or implicit. Speaking in admiration 
of a painting by Poussin, he says, “It cannot 
be too much to say that this landscape is 
full of religious and moral feeling’; and of 
his own Lock (now in the collection of Mr 
Simon Morrison) he says, “its light cannot 
be put out, because it is the light of Nature, 
the mother of all that is valuable in poetry, 
painting or anything else where an appeal 
to the soul is required’. Always he em- 
phasizes that it is the interpretation, the 
way of seeing a scene which is significant, 
not the mere copying of appearance. 
Speaking on the view from the Devil’s 
Dyke he remarks, ‘It is the business of a 
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painter not to contend with Nature, and 
put such a scene, a valley filled with 
imagery fifty miles long, on a canvas of 
a few inches; but to make something out 
of nothing, in attempting which he must 
almost of necessity become poetical’. In 
one of his lectures, at the Royal Institution, 
he analyses a painting by Ruysdael, quot- 
ing the lines 


It is the Soul that sees: the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the Mind descries, 


and then proceeds: ‘We see nothing truly 
till we understand it. An ordinary spec- 
tator at the mouth of the river which 
Ruysdael has here painted, would scarcely 
be conscious of the existence of many of 
the objects which conduce to the effect of 
the picture.’ 

Many other remarks to the same effect 
might be quoted; but these are enough to 
show that the significance of the Stour 
Valley in Constable’s work is not in pro- 
viding him with a series of subjects, but 
in providing him with a limited piece of 
country with which he could become so 
intimate and familiar that he could express 
on canvas its influence upon himself. 

In fact, one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of Constable’s work, and 
one which helped to give it such profound 
influence during the nineteenth century, 
is to demonstrate the unimportance and 
irrelevance of subject, in the usually 
accepted meaning of the term. Writing 
to Fisher in 1824, when his art was fully 
matured, he remarks, ‘I have to combat 
from high quarters, even from Lawrence, 
the plausible argument that subject makes 
the picture’. His views are summed up in 
his famous reply to a lady who, looking at 
an engraving of a house, called it an ugly 
thing. ‘‘No, madam, there is nothing 
ugly: I never saw an ugly thing in my 
life; for let the form of an object be what 
it may, light, shade and perspective will 
always make it beautiful.” 

Repeatedly he reverts to the importance 
of light and shade and atmosphere as 


Above) The cottage of Willy Lott, whom Constable's father employed for 50 years, appear 
“The Haywain’. (Below) This view of the family mill recalls Constable’s famous remark: ‘Let 
the form of an object be what it may, light, shade and perspective will always make it beautiful’ 
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Constable often used the 
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From the uplands near Stoke-by-Nayland 
the eye can embrace the whole of the Stour 
Valley and the few square miles of country 
which their association with Constable 
has rendered classic ground 
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Stoke-by-Nayland Church occurs in many 
sketches and smaller pictures and is thus 
among the most famous objects in the 
Scenes that Constable, although he passed 
his latter days elsewhere, never ceased 
painting to the end of his life 
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the materials of landscape painting. But 
shadow is to him far more than the 
negation of light. In his lectures he 
frequently anticipates the ideas and prin- 
ciples of Impressionism. He points out 
that ‘shadow, as far as regards painting, 
can never be colourless, for it is never 
solely the result of the absence of light 
excepting in situations with which the 
painter can have nothing to do, the 
interior, for instance, of a cave to which 
every opening is closed’. 

With such an outlook, the sky naturally 
became a special object of study to Con- 
stable. Writing in 1821, he says: 


I have often been advised to consider my 
sky as ‘a white sheet thrown behind the 
objects’. Certainly, if the sky is obtrusive, 
as mine are, it is bad: but if it is evaded, as 
mine are not, it is worse; it must and shall 
with me make an effectual part of the 
composition. It will be difficult to name 
a class of landscape in which the sky is not 
the keynote, the standard of scale, and the 
chief organ of sentiment... . The sky is the 
source of light in Nature and governs 
everything. 


As witness of his diligence in practising 
his own precepts, Constable has left a large 
number of cloud studies, some in pencil, 
others in water-colour or oil paint, many 
of them with the time of day and condi- 
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tions of wind noted upon them. ‘These 
are the raw material on which his imagina- 
tion worked; and in its accumulation, the 
Stour Valley played an important part.. 
As in other parts of East Anglia, cloud 
formations there are generally bold and 
distinctive. In their progress over Eng- 
land, driven by the prevailing south-west 
winds, the clouds have to some extent been 
consolidated into large masses, which form 
a dominant part of the landscape. ‘There- 
in lies the fundamental debt of Constable 
to his native countryside. The hills, the 
trees, the buildings, the fields, the river, 
had no particular distinction in them- 
selves; but he realized, as few before him 
had realized, that light, shade and atmo- 
sphere could give them interest and 
significance, and transmute them into 
material which could be wrought into the 
substance of a work of art. 

So let those who visit the villages strung 
out along the Stour—Nayland, Dedham, 
Flatford Mill ; or wander along the roads 
on the enclosing hills, to admire and wor- 
ship, remember that their debt is not to a 
man who ‘discovered’ an unknown piece 
of natural beauty, but a man who saw 
ordinary things in a new and extraordinary 
way; and in so doing opened countless eyes 
to understanding and appreciating a new 
kind of beauty. 
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Photographs by F, A. Girling. 
Near Stoke-by-Nayland, The juxtaposition of tree and building recurs frequently in Constable’s pictures 
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The choice of such subjects as this earned Constable’s nickname: ‘The Michael Angelo of Trees’ 


Said Constable’s brother: ‘When I look at a mill painted by John, I see that it will go round’ 
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Kuwait 


by FREYA STARK 


Miss Stark needs no introduction to readers of The Geographical Magazine: they will expect 

and find in her sketch of Kuwait an understanding of its inner life that is shared by few of its 

European visitors—be they passengers of Imperial Airways who stretch their legs there, or even 
employees of the Anglo-American oil company for whom it 1s a place of longer sojourn 


AEROPLANES now land beside Kuwait. 

Their clean and shining aluminium so 
close to the city wall makes one feel that 
history is being treated as newspaper 
headlines treat grammar — the connect- 
ing links are all left out. On the flat 
ground where desert borage and small 
grasses push their way, Imperial Airways 
passengers stroll twice a week with a stiff 
and alien walk, like the animated meteor- 
ites they are; the air-gauge bellies out 
above the wind-bitten mud of the gate- 
house; a noise of tilted petrol-tins clanks 
in the sun: but the camel riders from Nejd 
scarce turn their heads now to look at 
Modernity before the shadow of the gate 
absorbs them, where policemen ask for the 
desert news, lounging on a bench inside 
made shiny with much sitting. 

The wall as a matter of fact is not old. 
It was built in 1916, hastily in three months 
against Wahabi raiders; but it might be 
any age, slapped up with mud, with an 
inner raised walk and small steep-staired 
towers at intervals, and three gates be- 
tween sea and sea. And the police who 
sit in the three gatehouses might also be 
dated as you please, Rip Van Winkles 
from any time except our own. Clad in 
what to the female.mind looks like a volu- 
minous nightdress very much ‘off white’, 
amid whose billows the cartridge bandolier 
must surely get entangled in moments of 
crisis, the three old men lounge on their 
seat or squat in a windowless den brewing 
coffee, keeping their eye on who goes in 
or out, and, in their toothless way, uphold- 
ing the rule of law. They wait for the ap- 
proaching end of their days with that dig- 
nity which is the keynote of Arabia, made 
of poverty and leisure, of a complete un- 
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consciousness of dress as an asset to re- 
spectability, or of physical comfort as an 
essential to happiness. 

In the spring-time most of Kuwait pic- 
nics in the desert and parties of women 
trail their black gowns and hidden faces 
under the gateway. Small donkeys with 
enormous ears trot in with lime and out 
with water: smugglers move about the 
village of huts which has grown up since 
the customs law of neighbouring Iraq has 
made the risk worth while: and—sight 
most beautiful, held no doubt by our un- 
conscious memories from the very earliest 
days of tribal man—in the late afternoon 
the flocks of goats return with their goat- 
herds, pour like black velvet through the 
nail-studded door, across the empty open 
space with the sunlit wall and its towers 
behind them, until they reach the ap- 
pointed place where their several owners 
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H. 1. Cozens 
Kuwait, near the head of the Persian Gulf, 1s ‘the natural centre for any trade destined for north-east 
Arabia’. The open market is seen in the bottom left-hand corner 


H. I. Cozens 


Long walls protect it against desert raiders on the landward side 


H. I. Cozens 


At sundown, with the regularity of immemorial habit, the goats ‘pour like black velvet? through the 
Jahra gate into the open space within the walls, where their several owners disentangle them 


H. Te CHES 
Dignity, ‘made of poverty and leisure’, is a keynote of Kuwait 
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(who pay three annas a month for this ser- 
vice) come to disentangle and take them 
to their homes. 

This open space within the walls is also 
used by Kuwaiti boys with time on their 
hands to lure the common little blue and 
brown kite from the sky. A few decoys, 
tied to stones, sit demurely about in the 
dust, trying, like unhappily married Vic- 
torians, to look as if they liked it. Here 
and there near by, traps are arranged— 
circular concave metal discs that close 
with a snap when the spring is released: 
this centres on a white caterpillar tied by 
the waist (if a caterpillar’s figure com- 
prises such a thing) who wriggles slowly 
round and round like a semaphore, suc- 
culently obvious from above. ‘The boys 
wait at a distance and get four or five 
prisoners in a day; and sell them to chil- 
dren, who like to walk about with a bird 
at the end of a string in their hand: nor has 
all the missionary effort of Kuwait, over a 
period of many years, succeeded in eradi- 
cating this simple pagan pleasure. 

Another prison, of a less recognized sort, 
stands in this empty space: the square 
palace of the dead Sheikh of Mohammerah 
—isolated, with corner towers. It crumbles 
away slowly in the sun, while a young Per- 
sian widow lives inside it. The marriage 
was registered but not consummated at the 
time of the old man’s death, and the girl 
widow lives here like the princess in a fairy 
tale, still young but so poor that she will 
scarce marry again; with a fat mother 
upstairs and a huge old doorkeeper below 
to guard the pillared court and empty 
rooms, ‘with mottled and dropping arras 
hung’, the fading fineries and crumbling 
ceilings carved and panelled, the bath- 
rooms and underground chambers where 
winds are carried down in shafts for 
summer coolness, and the wide roof 
terrace that overlooks the sea. 

The palace was built as a rich man’s 
fancy and a monument of friendship, to en- 
able the Sheikh of Mohammerah to spend 
some time with the Sheikh of Kuwait, 
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whom he loved; and here and there in the 
empty rooms some trace can still be seen 
of former bustle — a derelict barouche 
in the entrance, glass ornaments and 
painful coloured fancies, mattresses piled 
high for guests, and brass-bound coffers. 
Over all these, through hingeless doors 
and broken window-panes, the fine dust 
grains from the desert or the shore settle 
according as the wind blows south or north, 
and with their tiny rustling in the empty 
sunlight give to-the place what little life it 
has; except for the corner where the young 
widow sits dressed in black with high-heeled 
shoes, on a stiff chair, and feeds her guests 
on sherbet, pistachios and melon seeds, 
sweets and oranges and Persian tea, her 
pretty little whimsical face smiling with 
a natural cheerfulness inexplicable to the 
European mind. 

Poverty has settled on Kuwait more 
heavily since my last visit five years ago— 
both by sea, where the pearl trade con- 
tinues to decline, and by land, where the 
blockade established by Saudi Arabia now 
hems the merchants in. The coronation 
sent the price of pearls to twice its value 
before I left, and the British, who look 
after Kuwait, write at intervals to Saudi 
Arabia; so that perhaps a more lifelike 
atmosphere may yet run through the ship- 
yards and bazaars. 

March, when I was there, is in any case 
a time of leisure; the dhows alone, that 
feed the town with water from the Shatt 
al-Arab, carry on their business in the 
small dry-walled tidal harbours, unloading 
their fat goatskins onto donkeys in the 
shallow water. But the biggest ships are 
away round Zanzibar, and preparations 
for the pearling season down the coast have 
scarcely yet begun. ‘Two boats alone were 
being worked upon in the open space of 
sea-front, where the owner’s house can 
overlook his labours. There the building 
is carried on as a family matter, with a 
clean smell of exotic woods from Malabar 
and leisure for the carving of posts and 
rudders and the flowery garlands that run 
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Poverty and leisure are both enforced, in part, by the decline of the pearl trade, since the building 

of dhows for the pearling fleet that has its centre of operations at Bahrein normally affords sub- 

stantial employment in Kuwait. Although there are wells in the neighbourhood, most of Kuwait's 
water supply is transported by sea from the Shatt al-Arab and landed in goatskins on donkeys 
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The Kuwait shipwrights 
pride themselves on being 
the most expert of their 
trade in the Persian Gulf. 
Many varieties of dhow 
are built, the largest 
(known as booms) being 
designed for voyages as far 
afield as Singapore and 
Kanzibar. All the timber 
used 1s imported from India 
and Africa. (Right) A 
shipwright of Kuwait. 
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‘Black gowns and hidden faces—here is none of the modern emancipation that is unveiling the 
women of other Moslem lands: conservatism is reinforced by the Puritan spirit of the desert 


round the high sterns: and, climbing across 
the thwarts to where the owner sits among 
his workmen, you may talk to him of 
friends in Oman or Aden, or inland 
merchants from Nejd or Qatif for that 
matter, and find that, for the Arabs as well 
as the British, the Arabian coasts and seas 
are one great confraternity of intercourse 
and gossip. 

For it would be a mistake if, deceived 
by such industrial tumours as the ports of 
London or Marseilles, we were to think of 
Kuwait as unimportant. The fact that it 
lies at the apex of several lines of good graz- 
ing to the interior and—equally vital—that 
it has good grazing for camels in its own 
immediate vicinity, makes it the natural 
centre for any trade destined for north-east 


Arabia: and this geographical factor is so 
important that even the strictness of the 
Saudi blockade has not succeeded in di- 
verting the trade to more southern stations 
where camel food is scarcer. Even now, 
though he must do it secretly, a Beduin will 
walk into Kuwait bazaar and, asking for 
credit, vanish into his deserts with nothing 
but his word to bind him—and his word, 
humanly speaking, will be kept at the 
appointed time. Apart from this, he will 
come perhaps once in the year from far 
places in the interior, Hasa, Buraidha, or 
Riyadh, and renew his friendships, and 
call on the Sheikh, who, together with his 
other friends, will all give him a garment, 
or some money, or pieces of cloth, so that 
his visit across so many desert days may 
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Along the grazing routes that converge on Kuwait from the interior come the Beduin, putting 
geographical convenience before politics, and pitch their black tents near the wells outside the city 


— S 
Freya Stark 
Here may be purchased the few luxuries, such as hurricane lamps, that nomadic life permits 


Hi. I. Cozens 
The city walls enclose a vast open market-place, where the men of the desert exchange what little 
they can offer to the local merchants for the products of distant lands 


a 
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Lengthy and good-humoured bargaining is essential to commerce in Kuwait, as throughout the East 


A desert Beduin. 


‘He will come perhaps once in the year from far places . . . 
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not be a loss to him, and he may take some- 
thing back from the city to his wives in 
their black tents, wherever they may be. 

And this explains how, in Kuwait, apart 
from the usual bazaars of an Arab town, 
there are miles of tented booths that cater 
for the desert. And it also explains the 
people you see lounging there in the inner 
carpeted spaces, with their guns in a 
corner: tribesmen from across the southern 
borders, their long hair curled on their 
shoulders, their eyes—distant and sudden 
as the eyes of falcons and as unused to the 
obstacles of towns—rimmed heavily with 
black antimony against the desert sun; 
and their manners as spacious, dignified 
and unembarrassed as the steppes that 
breed them. 

In Kuwait you are still at leisure to 
notice what a charming thing good man- 
ners are. As you step into the ragged 
booths you will greet the owner with 
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‘Peace be upon you’’, and he and all who 
are within hearing will reply with no 
fanatic exclusion, but in full and friendly 
chorus to that most gracious of salutations, 
and will follow your departing steps with 
their “Fi aman allah’, the divine security. 
Their shops they treat as small reception- 
rooms where the visiting buyer is a guest, 
and, sitting at coffee over their affairs, will 
look with surprised but tolerant amuse- 
ment at the rough Westerner who brushes 
by to look at saddle-bags or daggers, un- 
conscious of the decent rules of behaviour; 
and would be perhaps more surprised than 
any if they could hear how the oil magnate 
down the coast expressed his pleasure when 
some of the Arabs there saluted his passing 
car: “It shows’, he said, “that they are 
beginning to acquire some self-respect”’. 
Self-respect, indeed! Where poverty is 
borne with so much dignity that its exist- 
ence is scarce noticed; where manners are 
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Hawking, the national sport of Kuwart, 1s the object of many excursions outside the city, 
the usual quarry being a bustard 
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so gentle that the slave and chieftain are 
spoken to with equal courtesy—no snob- 
bish Western shading of difference; where 
the whole of life is based on the tacit un- 
questioned assumption that the immaterial 
alone is essential—the Oil Company may 
teach the Arab many things, but self- 
respect is not one of them. 

In a few years’ time Oil will have come 
to Kuwait and a jaunty imitation of the 
West may take the place of its desert refine- 
ment. But the industrial age is not com- 


ing here with a rush, as elsewhere: its few 


representatives are pleasant people who 
— marooned away from their familiar 
atmosphere—are learning to deal kindly 
with a scale of values so different from 
their own. Time is everything — and 
luckily it takes eight months or so to 
drill an oil hole, and the first experiment 
has failed: by the time the next is made, 
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the Company and Kuwait will have learnt 
to cherish each other’s virtues. 

But the pleasantest of all the things one 
can do in Kuwait is to treat it as its in- 
habitants do—as a town to be got outside 
of. Everyone has tents, and ours was 
pitched—after several sunset expeditions 
to decide—on a low rise between the bay 
and the sea; so that each open door showed 
a blueness of water, and even in the white- 
hot day a breeze came wandering through. 
The lighthouse-was on the headland below 
—an ugly, useful little black modernity; 
and beside it a few boats so old, they must 
have been the first of all craft that ever 
floated, older one would say than even 
speech or cooking. They are called hurjia, 
and made of the long centre ribs of palm 
leaves tied together at bow and stern, with 
shorter palm fronds put across inside and 
a second bottom laid lengthwise like the 


p ; : a Freya Stark 
Other excursions are made in the precarious craft called hurjia, constructed of palm-leaves with a 
double bottom of which the lower is always awash 


On the seaward fringe of the town live 
the fishermen, using not only nets but 
also large submarine fish-traps, the size 
of a salt-water salmon net, fashioned 
of wooden palisades 
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A local figure of importance 1s the light- 
house-keeper, whose air of ancient pictur- 
esqueness is unaffected by contact with 
the ‘ugly, useful little black modernity’ 
which it is his duty to guard 
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Sunset in the desert. 
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The succession of day and night is made holy in Islam by the noble rhythm 


of its repeated prayers 


first, a foot or so above it: so that in the 
open trellis-work the water moves deeper 
or shallower according to the weight in- 
side but never much above the second 
floor; and a sail on a slanting wand com- 
pletes the outfit. No paint, nails, or 
caulking are needed. The ancient craft, 
the colour of dead seaweed, lie about on a 
tidal rim of small pink shells and watch 
the weekly steamers pass: they belong to 
the guardian of the lighthouse, an old 
Wahabi beduin from Nejd, who would 
stroll up to sit awhile in our tent and offer 
dates and sour milk, and talk of what was 
gossiped in Arabia and of ‘the days of the 
Ignorance, the days before Religion’, re- 
ferring to the modern Puritan revival of 
the Wahabi brothers, the Zhwan, in words 
used 1300 years ago for the coming of 
Islam. 

In the distance, Kuwait and its bay 
looked definite and small, like some early 
water-colour landscape. The heat was 
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clean and strong, made of pure air and salt 
water; it lay on the tent heavy as a royal 
cloak and gave a luminous quality to the 
shadows inside. And in the sunset we 
would drive home. ‘The little town shone 
before us; its gatehouse caught the light; 
its walled security made the desert seem 
more open around it, with vivid green 
patches of corn that for want of rain seldom 
ripen, near the wells of the town; and every 
day afresh it seemed incredible that some- 
thing so perfect and so remote still tangibly 
exists in this world. 

In the sandy dust of unpaved streets 
the black-gowned beduin girls sit, enjoy- 
ing their leisure; the whitewashed houses 
as the light fades take on pastel tints rich | 
and strange; the sea lies in pans of cold 
and lovely light in its small harbours, 
rimmed with black walls like the beduin’s 
eyes with kohl: and beyond them the line 
of the outer sea is already dark with 
night. 


Aj anta 


by OSWALD COULDREY 


The general public has had scarcely any opportunity of appreciating those marvels of early Indian 
art, the paintings of Ajanta, of which photography can give no adequate idea; and the caves in 
which they are found, being still by no means easy of access, are little known even to those who 


have travelled in India. 


The Geographical Magazine is therefore all the more fortunate in 


being able to present to its readers, within the limits imposed by the space available, the fruits of 
Mr Couldrey’s long study, accurate observation and high artistic skill 


Tue Indians probably got the fashion of 
cutting caves from Egypt through Persia, 
but they made it peculiarly theirs. They 
followed it widely, though as we shall see 
not quite continuously, for a thousand 
years, committing much of their best art 
(and the world’s) to the living rock. 
Made caves are found in most parts of 
India, but the most plentiful and the most 
notable are in the Western Ghauts and 
adjoining ranges. Most of these are 
Buddhist, and date from between the 
and century B.c. and the 2nd a.p., when 
Buddhism was the leading religion in 
India. Ajanta alone combines work of 


this early period with even more remark- 
able work of the 6th century a.p., when 
the challenge of Gupta Brahminism was 
met and countered for a time by a vigorous 
Buddhist revival. The Ajanta group as 
a whole is dangerously rivalled only by 
Ellora’s, forty miles away in the same hills; 
but there the earliest caves are somewhat 
later than Ajanta’s latest, and there is 
much Brahminical as well as Buddhist 
work. Ellora triumphs in sculpture as 
Ajanta in painting. 

The religion which Ajanta and so many 
other Indian caves and carven monuments 
proclaim still dominates Further Asia, but 
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in its native India it has now been extinct 
for nearly a thousand years. It yielded at 
last to the rivalry of the Brahmins, those 
hereditary chaplains of the race, against 
whose ancient Vedic faith it had largely 
been a protest. But the Brahminism that 
vanquished Buddhism was not the Brah- 
minism with which Gautama contended; 
it was a new religion compounded of 
all the popular religions of the land, 
and deriving much of its character from 
Buddhism itself. ‘Thus the final rejection 
of Gautama’s teaching by his own people 
is rather nominal than real. 

The Ajanta caves are cut in the trap- 
rock walls of a wild and lonely chasm of 
the Ajanta hills, about four miles from the 
little old upland town that lends a name to 
caves and hills alike. They are approached 
along the bed of the wild Waghora river. 

The sombre walls of the last reach or 
arc of the gorge stand up sheer out of 
the trees and brakes that fringe the bed 
of the torrent. The mountain barriers 
appear to close at the canyon’s upper end, 
where a seven-stepped waterfall descends 
from the cliff-top. Towards the hither 
end of the reach the torrent swerves again, 
leaving only the great rock-semblance of 
a bastion within the elbow, but carving in 
the cliff-base of the mountain opposite a 
savage and a stately theatre, beneath 
whose tufted, wet and bulging brows the 
line of the caves is chambered. ‘They are 
nearly thirty in number and occupy per- 
haps an airy half-mile of the wall-space of 
the ravine. From cave to cave a rude 
ledge and stair unsteadily clambers, and a 
pretty waterfall plashes over it half-way. 

Our wonder at these catacombs of the 
mountain is early resolved into a distinc- 
tion between two kinds, a chapel for wor- 
ship or solemn assembly, and a hall or 
college of monastic cells. The chapels 
were called chaitya-houses, chaitya being 
a vague word for a cult-object. Less inter- 
esting perhaps at last, they challenge our 
attention first with carven frontages and 
the huge horse-shoe arch, or as it were an 
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empty rose-window, astare in the brow of 
each; sole eye and cyclopean headlight 
of the long rock-chamber within. 

The interior so closely resembles that 
of an early Christian church, or of the 
basilicas from which they derived, that 
one is tempted to suppose a connection. 
It consists of a pillared nave, with narrow 
aisles, and a semi-cylindrical roof apsed at 
the far end over the chaitya or stupa, the 
hemispherical tumulus which the Buddhists 
revere as the memorial of their dead 
Founder, and which here takes the place 
of the Christian altar. Both pillar-line 
and aisle beyond pass behind the stupa, 
the aisle being intended for the perform- 
ance of that ancient Asian rite called in 
Sanskrit pradakshind, ‘rightward’, the rever- 
ential circumambulation of the honoured 
object from left to right. 

The four Ajanta chapels illustrate the 
sacred colony’s whole history. Two of 
them date from the rst and 2nd cen- 
turies B.c., the others from the 6th and 
7th of our era. There is a remarkable 
difference between the two pairs, which 
shows vividly how much Buddhism, as 
well as art, had altered in the interval. 
The two later churches are completely 
covered within and without with sculp- 
tural ornament, until the aesthetic if not 
the religious appetite, unless it be Indian, 
is in danger of surfeit. On the other hand 
the larger of the older pair is now entirely 
unadorned, and the other nearly so. 

Purely technical differences increase the 
contrast. The barrel roofs of the later 
pair are carved with imitation rafters, 
those of the earlier are quite smooth; 
rafters were added in wood and have dis- 
appeared. The plain octagonal pillars of 
the early churches lean inward, the richly 
carven columns of the later stand upright. 
That slant was clearly a feature of the 
wooden buildings which the early rock- 
churches represent. It is greater in the 
older and larger of the ancient pair, 
known to archaeologists as Ajanta X (the 
numbers refer to position only). 
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The guardian figure of a Naga-raja, in the 
forecourt of Cave XIX, is so characteristic of 
Ajanta as to warrant the belief that these water- 
spirits were worshipped there in pre-Buddhist 
times. The high rank of this divinity 1s attested 
by his halo of seven cobra-hoods, the snake and 
god being more or less identified. Naga com- 
moners (and females, as here and in the fourth 
colour plate) have but a single hood 


Cave XIX (the numbering adopted by archaeo- 
logists refers to position only) belongs to the 
later period—the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. 
The idolatrous decoration of this church, in 
comparison with the stern simplicity of the 
earlier caves, indicates the compromise that 
the austere philosophy and ethic of earlier 
Buddhism had been forced to make with the 
spirit of Brahminical India 


This is the largest Indian rock-church 
known but one, and is the most conspicu- 
ous of the caves as you approach. It is 
quite open in front, whereas all the others 
have a rock-hewn screen below the great 
window-arch. Once it had a screen of 
brick, of which a few bricks remain. An 
inscription on the rock tersely records the 
‘gift of a house-front by Vasithiputa’— 
perhaps an Andhra king of that surname. 
Most of the early western caves are, any- 
how, a legacy of the powerful Andhra 
empire, which embraced Middle India 
from sea to sea for nearly four centuries 
about the birth of Christ. 

No. 1X, the other early church, is very 
much smaller, 45 by 22 by 23 feet high, as 
against the other’s 95 by 41 by 36. It has 
an austere design of dummy window- 
arches on the front. It probably belonged 
to a separate sub-sect, and seems to date 
from about 50 B.c. No. XIX, the earlier 
of the later churches (and hardly bigger 
than IX), can scarcely be earlier than 
A.D. 550. Early in the intervening half- 
millennium two changes befell or began 
which explain the differences between the 
types. One was the lifting of the tradi- 
tional ban upon representations of the 
Buddha’s person. The other was the in- 
auguration of the New Buddhism, known 
to its adherents as Mahayana or the Great 
Vehicle, which transformed the austere 
and godless metaphysic taught by Gau- 
tama into a sort of polytheism. The two 
changes were perhaps connected, but the 
permission to portray the Founder was 
accepted by the primitive communion 
(known to its rival as Hinaydna or the 
Little Vehicle), which still flourishes in 
Ceylon and Burma. Thus both IX and 
X were finally painted with figures of the 
Sage, which can still be traced. 

Interesting remains have also been found 
in both caves of scriptural illustrations 
apparently earlier by four hundred years 
than the bulk of Ajanta painting. But in 
neither cave does there seem to have been 
any representation of those celestial beings 
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called Bodhisattva, whose worship is the 
plainest mark of the Great Vehicle. Nor 
do I find these even among the endless 
Buddhas of ornate XIX, which may there- 
fore also be a chapel of the unsophisticated 
school, unlike the much larger but other- 
wise very similar church of about the same 
age (No. XXVI). No. XIX has a pair 
of Yaksha or earth-spirits guarding the 
great arch, and a beautiful image of a royal 
Naga or water-spirit enshrined in the fore- 
court. The Naga-raja with his magnificent 
halo of spread cobra-hoods constantly 
recurs at Ajanta, and was_ probably 
worshipped in this dank ravine before 
the Buddhists came. A _ leafy grotto 
down the precipice before a neighbouring 
cave (XVII) harbours another idol of 
the demigod, and a tall stair leads 
down therefrom to his native torrent. 
Nagas, like Chinese dragons, vent their 
spleen in sudden storms and floods, and 
our own weather-troubles at Ajanta were 
ascribed by a young Indian poet, who 
shared them, to the Naga guardian’s anger 
at our attempts to force the padlock of the 
cave last mentioned, the key of which had 
not been brought. 

All the other caves are monastic hostels 
or hermitages, squarish chambers varying 
from about 15 to nearly go square feet in 
area, and surrounded by dormitory cells 
hardly larger than the plain stone berth 
or sleeping-shelf that each contains. The 
chronology of the dwelling-caves is like 
that of the chapels, to one or other of 
which every dwelling-cave was probably 
related. Here is the same contrast be- 
tween an earlier and a later fashion. The 
four early hostels are grouped about the 
early chapels. Three of them, like the 
early church, are quite open in front, and 
probably had wooden fronts and veran- 
dahs. They have neither pillar nor shrine. 
Two are unadorned save perhaps for a 
brilliant carpet of lichens (inlaid with 
Stygian mirrors) where the roof has fallen. 
A third has a frieze of arches in relief, the 
favourite ornament of the time. 
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(Above) Cave XII (1st century B.C.), 
with its frieze of arches in relref, pro- 
vides an exception to the usual austerity 
of the earlier dwelling-caves. In these 
the cells surround three sides of a hall, 
probably once protected in front by a 
wooden structure, but now exposed. 
Nevertheless, they often afforded shelter 
to wandering yogis, whose cooking-fires 
have darkened much of the painting in 
later caves. (Left) Cave VII dates 
Srom the beginning of the later period, 
the cells opening onto a verandah, dis- 
tinguished in this case by two extra 
porches 
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Cave I (6th century A.D.) shares with all later dwelling-caves a pillared verandah, but sculpture 
on the front is rare. (This drawing shows the projecting porch, now fallen) 
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Drawn from an Archaeological Survey photograph 


The fine carving of a capital in the unfinished 
Cave XXIV offers a poignant comment on the 
mysterious end of Ajanta’s life 


This cave, some 36 feet square, has the 
second of the two early inscriptions: “The 
meritorious gift of a dwelling, with hall 
and cells, by the merchant Ganamadada’. 
The fourth early hostel (surprisingly) has 
a rock front with a verandah like the later 
hostels, but plain; and four pillars in the 
hall. A shrine at the back with a 5th- 
century idol of the Buddha completes one’s 
first mystification; but this was clearly 
knocked out of an earlier sleeping-cell. 

The later dwelling-caves enclose these 
on either hand, for the colony grew out- 
wards, like a.town. At first there was 
experiment, but the cave-makers soon 
achieved a type that was to alter little. It 
has a rock front pierced with doors and 
windows richly carved and giving on a 
pillared verandah. In the square hall a 
square of pillars, twelve or twenty or (once) 
twenty-eight, leaves an aisle along each 
wall. At the back of the cave a shrine 
contains a huge idol of the Buddha. The 
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richly carven doorway of the shrine stands 
in an alcove or antechamber separated from 
the hall by two minor pillars of especial 
elegance. Here the hall represents the 
open garth and cloister of a builded 
monastery, which might repeat the plan 
on several storeys. 

Only four of the caves retain much 
painting. Two of these (XVI and XVII) 
have plain octagonal pillars decorated 
with painting only, but sumptuously. The 
other two (I-and II), and eight others 
more or less unfinished, have elaborately 
sculptured pillars like those in the later 
churches. These pillars were still painted, 
but their pride is in sculpture. They are 
alike but carefully varied. 

How much later these carven caves are 
than the pair with merely painted pillars 
we can only guess from the differences. 
XVI and XVII, alone at Ajanta, are 
nearly dated by inscriptions, florid San- 
skrit poems. XVI’s records the genealogy 
and dominions of the last Vakataka 
king. XVII ascribes itself to the same 
king’s reign, which almost certainly 
belongs near the first quarter of the 
6th century a.D. The Vakataka were 
suzerains over much of the Deccan for 
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Plan of Cave II, a typical later dwelling-cave, 


except that two sleeping-cells at the back are 
replaced by Yaksha (earth-spirit) chapels 
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Cave I has a similar design, the backgrounds of the panels being alternately black and red. 


The 


central figure above may represent a Bactrian, perhaps a companion of the Hun invaders 


more than a century before this. They 
were allied by marriage to the glorious 
Guptas of Bihar. Their names are known, 
but little else, except what is stated here 
and what is seen at Ajanta. The final 
glorification of Ajanta apparently began 
just when the Gupta empire in Northern 
India was beginning to crumble before 
~Hunnish inroads, and may have been 
begun by fugitive Gupta craftsmen. The 
large late basilica has a like inscription, 
apparently post-Vakataka, but not other- 
wise helpful historically. The Vakataka 
suzerainty was followed by the Chalukyan. 
Consideration of the painting may begin 

_ with the ceiling of Cave II, which at first 
sight astonished and delighted me almost 
more than anything else at Ajanta. That 
in Cave I is similar, and in detail even 


finer, but it is less well preserved and per- 
haps for that reason less amazing than the 
other, where the trend is towards a kind 
of impressionism, almost of illusionism in 
decoration. The colour scheme, at once 
temperate, rich and bold, conveys the 
notion of dewy freshness in a hot and 
sombre field, as of Proserpina’s flowers 
in Pluto’s wedding chamber. I felt here 
like a visitor to the underworld who is 
privileged to inspect memorials of past 
loveliness which the living world has lost; 
and indeed the caves contain the last 
vestige of an exquisite lost phase of the 
world’s decorative art. 

Another gem is the painted portico of 
XVII. Here was the first classical Indian 
painting that leversaw. It was all we saw 
on our first visit, thanks to the Nizam’s 
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padlocks; and we were to see nothing finer, 
nor anything so clearly, for the colour of 
what remains is amazingly fresh and rich 
and the lighting perfect.” There is illus- 
tration here as well as ornament. The 
two big Bodhisats guarding the central 
door have disappeared except for the tops 
of their tiaras, but remnants of the pic- 
ture prove that it was masterly. 

Here as never in sculpture I saw the 
poetry of Kalidasa made visible; and was 
persuaded, beyond the current opinion, 
that no great interval of time or place 
divided the poet from the painter. A 
troop of heavenly minstrels sweep through 
the air to honour Avalokita. ‘There is a 
Gandharva, India’s courtier-angel, smell- 
ing a flower (half his name is Fragrance) 
as he sings; two paradisal nymphs or 
Apsarases, with languorous eyes almost as 
long as the poet would have us believe; 
and a pair of Kinnaras, true ‘lyric loves, 
half angel and half bird’; a sort of Puck- 
Ariel thrums on a one-string, other sky- 
children ply flute and finger-drum. An 
Indian Paradise is always on a mountain, 
and those curious cubes mean rocks. The 
painter wanted geology, but even Ruskin 
would have praised his botany; no treatise 
could show more clearly, as no poet more 
delightfully, how an April mango puts 
forth leaves and flower and fruit at once, 
and how the curled red leaves appear, 
and then grow pale and languid ere they 
darken and curl again. But then old India 
worshipped trees; witness the bangles that 
prettify this one. (See the first colour- 
plate.) 

Such pairs of attended Bodhisats as were 
here flank other Ajanta doors, whether of 
hall or shrine. The best known and best 
preserved is the Avalokita guarding the 
entrance to the antechamber in Cave I. 
Here the divinity himself is clear. Avalo- 
kita was the earliest of the Bodhisats, 
perhaps the pattern of them all. The 
idea is that of a deity who has achieved 
that liberating [lumination which is better 
than divinity, but who ‘absents him from 
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felicity awhile’ for the sake of struggling 
humanity. Avalokitameans ‘he that looketh 
down’; the bowed head and the pitiful, 
Christ-like face render the conception well. 

The figure is nearly eight feet high 
without the crown; the complexion fair, 
almost silvery. His consort, ‘o’erlaid with 
black, staid wisdom’s hue’, may be a Tara. 
(Modern India associates beauty with a 
fair skin, but in these old painters’ mar- 
riages of dark and fair the fair one is often 
the dark one.) The conventional rockery 
behind is peopled much as before. The 
large attender may be a sceptred Yaksha; 
the seated lovers (from the drink) of the 
same genial tribe; the tiny couple, scared 
by the monkey, guhyakas or cave-gnomes. 
The stylized cave over the tiara, never, I 
think, rightly construed hitherto (Avalo- 
kita was a cave-god originally), is bright 
vermilion, and so are other facets of the 
rockery. Others are a dusky crimson; the 
emblematic peacocks and the cassock of 
the flapper (a Laputan word) clear lapis- 
lazuli; the rest of the wall rather olive- 
toned; a sombre and rich harmony. 

The corresponding Bodhisat on the right 
wing of the wall is less well preserved and 
less well known but hardly less masterly. 
He lacks the thunderbolt of Vajrapani, 
the usual supporter on this hand (as in the 
antechamber), and I read him as Maitreya, 
who alone at this period sometimes re- 
lieves the bolt-wielder. Maitreya is not 
of the ‘spiritual’ (dhydnz) five, but the next 
human Buddha, who bides his time in 
the heaven of Contentment (Tushita). In 
this picture the physical type is more in- 
timately Indian. The Bodhisat and two 
of his train are of a chestnut hue, richly 
set off by the green background; the other 
persons a deep chocolate. The mood here 
is less aerial than before, a mixture rather 
of courtly and idyllic. The painter’s 
pleasure in graceful detail appears not 
only in the jewellery and harness, the 
basket and other properties, but also in 
the rockery and the lily-stalks. The long 
sword worn in a sling over the left shoulder 
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One of the two Bodhisats guarding the entrance to the‘antechamber in Cave I: Maitreya (?), painted 
on the right wing of the back wall—see text on preceding page 


The painting of which two extracts are reproduced 
here 1s also in Cave I, on the left wall. It illus- 
trates a curtous dictum of the ancient Indian text- 
books that every painter should understand the art 
of dancing. Two waiting-women look on— 


—at a festival dance, depicted with a lively sense 
of action. On the extreme right, beyond the dancer 
and a cymbalist, may be seen the expressive hands 
of ahand-drummer and another cymbalist. T he frac- 
tions of the flautist show where the extracts join 
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is a fashion of the Chalukyan (?) court 
recorded only by this painter. 

Though interrupted by the antecham- 
ber, this wall, which receives the reflec- 
tion of the sunset, was illuminated by five 
capital masters. From the other three 
came Jdtakas, or stories of the Buddha’s 
previous births, such as form, with 
Gautama’s own, the only other subjects 
here. Most Jatakas are old tales served 
up with the claim, which sometimes rings 
oddly, that the hero was Gautama in a 
previous birth. Such is the legend of 
Janaka, which begins as an Odyssey, and 
ends like Gautama’s. Indeed I am not 
quite sure that we are not about to con- 
sider an episode of the gospel story itself. 
Here we see the hero’s lustral consecration 
as king or king-designate, to be followed 
by renunciation; the insignia are presented 
on a cloth as he takes a pinch of auspicious 
grain. The lady in the antechamber may 
be his little wife; the Brahmin (with sacred 
thread and a look of effort) seems ready 
to souse her also; and in Janaka’s story 
the lady plays a leading part, as the king- 
ship came to him through her. She is not 
naked but clad in a wet transparent skirt, 
of which there may once have been other 
indications than the trailing end. Holy 
beggars of several denominations improve 
the occasion. One has the piled locks of 
a Brahminical yogi; another, the fan, um- 
brella, bald pate and patchwork robe of a 
Buddhist friar, but the robe is curtailed 
as if to suggest an earlier dispensation. 

This painter’s groups are delightful, and 
so is his loving articulation of whatever 
he describes. The enterprising perspec- 
tive is excellent for its age, the rippling 
of the dress-pattern nearly unique, though 
the Maitreya painter minutely tries the 
same device. (See the second and third 
colour-plates.) 

On the right wing of the wall another 
painter tells the story of the king who 
rescued a cobra (naga) froma juggler. 
The cobra proved to be a Naga king (snake 
and demigod are mysteriously identified), 
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who entertained his rescuer at the bottom 
of a river, and rewarded him with pearls 
of Bodhisattvic wisdom as well as with 
pearls of nature. The mortal visitor has 
brought a Tartar sword-bearer, who looms 
like a prophecy of the Moguls. The 
Naga’s negroid sword-bearer, less phleg- 
matic, fidgets at the feast of reason; the 
sulky beauty with the lilies is almost as 
frankly bored; the others eagerly partici- 
pate, especially the Naga’s favourite 
queen, with her-single snake-hood. (The 
other Nagini may be an attendant; com- 
pare the relief already quoted.) This 
picture is in bad condition, and several 
details of the faces are conjectural in my 
drawing. (See the fourth colour-plate.) 

The fifth master now hardly appears 
under the lustration on the other wing, 
but the whole of the left wall is his and 
some of the front. He limns with careless 
rapture, and his compositions have seldom 
the finality of his best rivals’, but lovely 
passages abound. A dancer of his, more 
than once published abroad, shows his 
calligraphic virtue and the charm of his 
faces, hands and head-dresses. 

In Cave II, generally supposed to be 
half a century later, I seem to recognize 
this prolific painter again, the more con- 
fidently that perhaps the Naga painter, 
and almost certainly the great Maitreya 
master, bore him company thither. To 
the latter, with longer passages, I at- 
tribute a delightful pair of lovers on a 
pillar-base; to the former a group of im- 
ploring women about a seated king with 
a drawn sword in his hand. The lover’s 
lady plucks thoughtfully at a one-stringed 
lute, listening more patiently to her 
partner’s plea than the lady behind 
Maitreya in Cave I. ‘Two studies of 
feminine reaction to Buddhist theory? 
The principal suppliant in the second 
scene is a favourite of the anthologists; 
her story, untold, I believe, to modern 
men, must be reserved, with my reasons 
for the above identifications, for a book 
about the caves which I hope to publish. 


Two lovers adorn a pillar-base 
in Cave II. Their faces, 
partly erased by Moslem piety, 
are here conjectural, except the 
lower part of hers. The group 
1s probably the work of the 
‘Maitreya’ painter 


In Cave II, also, 1s a com- 
position attributable to the 
painter of the ‘Visit to a Naga 
King’ (fourth colour-plate), 
representing a king with drawn 
sword surrounded by suppliant 
women, of whom this vivid 
figure is one 
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Two artists at work on an effigy of the Buddha (Cave XVI) 


What manner of men were these old 
nameless masters? They are often con- 
ceived as monks. Now, in Cave XVI, I 
find a picture of two of them (not hitherto 
recognized as such; Griffiths calls it an 
argument with Gautama himself!) by one 
of them. Neither looks like a monk; one 
certainly is not that. He holds his brush 
like a Greek vase-painter; that he is paint- 
ing an image, not a wall, should make no 
difference. As to the method employed, 
whether ‘tempera’ or ‘true fresco’, author- 
ities are divided, but opinion now inclines 
to the former view. 

The artificers of Ajanta suddenly ceased 
work in the 7th century, and in the middle 
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of one at least of their grandest projects. 
They resumed immediately at (what is 
now) Aurungabad near Ellora, then at 
Ellora itself; at Ajanta never. What panic 
fear, what pestilence or earthquake, perse- 
cution or assault of robbers, caused this 
curious removal? Was it merely the want 
of assurance and protection so far afield, 
for pilgrims and rich shrines alike, which 
caused the monks to seek the shelter of the 
future Rashtrakuta capital? And ifso, are 
we to connect this with the disastrous col- 
lapse of Chalukya supremacy in a.D. 642? 
. The echoes of the caves, and slothful 
monks reborn as bats that haunt the 
shadows, return no certain answer. 
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From a painting by Oswald Couldrey 
A somewhat later painting from Cave I: the lustral installation of a king— 
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From a painting by Oswald Couldrey 
—the insignia are. presented on a cloth as he takes a pinch of auspicious grain 
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‘The Yami of Rote shio 


A Japanese Colonial Experiment 


by E. R. LEACH 


Various articles published in The Geographical Magazine have drawn attention to a funda- 
mental problem of colonial administration: how best to enable a primitive or static culture to with- 


stand the impact of the dynamic forces released by industrial cwwilization. 


Mr. Leach shows us 


something that few Europeans have had an opportunity of learning—that the Japanese, whose own 
culture has been subjected to so swift an adaptation in the last seventy years, are fully aware of this 
problem and in Koto-sho are making an exemplary effort to solve it 


Forty-FIvE miles due east from the 
southernmost tip of Formosa lies the small 
island of Botel-Tobago, or Koto-sho as it 
is now named by the Japanese. In form 
it consists of a mountainous ridge, some 
twelve miles in length, lying roughly north 
to south. In character its virtues are 
tropical; its vices are those of Pandora. 
In the exposed areas the hillsides are 
covered with grass and reed, but wherever 
there is shelter among the ravines and 
valleys there is to be found a rich pro- 
fusion of trees and shrubs and under- 
growth, a highly scented tangle of greenery, 
the typical Hollywood ‘jungle’. Koto, to 
be brief, is a tropical Eden somewhat 
modified by the existence of a permanent 
gale. The rainfall is enormous; the heat, 
in summer, intolerable: in mid-winter, 
when wind and weather permit, which 
occasionally they do, the island is Para- 
dise itself. 

It appears to be volcanic in origin. 
The mountain is a vast pile of blackened 
lava, with boulders of basalt and other 
igneous rock scattered everywhere about 
the hillside. The beaches, sometimes 
encrusted with’ coral, consist mainly of 
sea-worn pebbles and rocky outcrops. 
In places the cliff sheers down steeply 
into the sea, but elsewhere, between the 
mountain and the shore, there may be 
quarter of a mile or so of gently sloping 
hillside which human industry, as often 
as not, has carved out into terraced and 
irrigated cultivation. The land is rock- 
strewn but fertile and there is more than 
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enough of it to provide adequate susten- 
ance for the 1700 or so inhabitants. It is 
by no means a land flowing with milk 
and honey, but there is no tense pressure 
of population upon the available re- 
sources. Life is easy-going and peaceful, 
and the Yami people are likewise. 

The island has from time immemorial 
been inhabited by the tribe of Yami, a 
complex and in some respects unique 
culture of Indonesian Malay affinities, 
which even today preserves its basic forms 
in curious isolation, to all appearances 
serenely unaffected by the ‘civilizing’ 


. activities of the outside world. Unique- 


ness, of course, is, in a sense, a quality 
shared alike by all isolated cultures. The 


whole social organization of such a com- 
munity forms an integral unit and its 
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Trararai, lying between hill and shore, 1s typical of the Yami villages in the arrangement of houses 
so that each may face the sea, suiting a race of adventurous mariners 


Seas 


All Yami boats are rowed, not paddled. The chinedkulan holds ten oarsmen and a steersman 


The adult Yami male spends most of his day in or on the water, and a boy’s attainment of manhood 
is recognized by admission to the rowing crew of a chinedkulan 


De 


Women and children may not even set afloat the small tatara, used near the shore 
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individual features cannot rightly be con- 
sidered apart from the general context of 
environment and economic circumstance 
which in the first place brought them into 
being. Such questions therefore as ‘Who 
are the Yami?’ or ‘Where did they come 
from?’ tend to be futile. Comparisons are 
not so much odious as a waste of time. 
To the Yami themselves their creation 
was a simple matter—‘God looked down 
upon the earth and said “Good is the 
Island of Yami’. He dropped a big stone 
upon Ipaptok. The stone burst and gave 
birth to a human being.’ There is no 
real reason to quarrel with the implica- 
tions of this legend or to suppose that 
the main features of Yami culture as it 
exists today are anything but indigenous. 
Racial affinities to certain tribes in neigh- 
bouring localities do actually exist but 
have no relevance to this discussion. For 
all practical purposes, the Yami have 
always been an isolated people. For the 
simple economic reasons that their food 
supplies were adequate and that their 
island contained nothing of value to pass- 
ing traders they have throughout their 
history received only the minimum of 
attention from outsiders. Exploitation 
only occurs when there is something to 
exploit, and though Botel-Tobago has 
been charted on the world’s maps for 
nearly four hundred years it has remained, 
fromthe mariner’s point of view, little more 
than an inhospitable rock in an excessively 
storm-ridden sea, with the added reputa- 
tion of being one of the worst malaria 
plague spots in the whole western Pacific. 
When the Stewart expedition, of which 
I was a member, visited the island at the 
end of last year we were the first Euro- 
peans to do so since the beginning of the 
century. And in earlier times, it would 
seem, foreign contacts have been even 
more spasmodic. Forty years ago iron 
was still a precious rarity and the stone 
adze the only implement of agriculture. 
Today the island is the scene of a 
highly interesting educational experiment, 
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which constitutes a serious attempt to 
make the Yami a test case of applied 
ethnology. Faced with the fact that con- 
tinuous and increasing contact with the 
outer world must inevitably bring about 
vast changes in the stable structure of Yami 
society, the administration is doing its ut- 
most to ensure that such change shall come 
about gradually and in such a way as to 
develop rather than destroy the existing 
native institutions. ‘To this end, unlike the 
majority of colonial administrations, it not 
only seeks but also acts upon the advice of 
anthropologists. The main purpose of this 
article is to give some account of the 
method and apparent consequences of this 
Japanese experiment in native rule, but 
first, in order to make this intelligible, it is 
necessary to explain the administrative 
position and to give in broad outline a de- 
scription of Yami culture itself in its 
natural and ‘uncivilized’ state. 

The island was known to the Chinese 
as early as the 12th century; in the 16th 
it was charted by the Spanish and the 
Portuguese; half a century later it was in 
occasional trading contact with the Dutch. 
All these early visitors left their traces. 
17th-century beads of European origin are 
still to be found on the island, and even the 
sweet potato came from America; but in 
the last analysis it remains true that foreign 
contacts have always been casual and 
superficial and their permanent influence 
of small importance. 

From 1660 to 1808 the island formed 
part of the Ghinese Empire, but at the 
conclusion of the Sino-Japanese war it 
was ceded to Japan along with the rest 
of the Formosan territories. At first no 
official administration was contemplated, 
but the, wreck of an American schooner 
and the alleged ill-treatment of the 
surviving crew by the Yami led the 
Japanese authorities to take action. Since 
1905 there has been a permanent police 
post on the island and this has been ex- 
tended in recent years to include a school 
and a dispensary. The present staff con- 


The two main types of houses—the bagai, a living-house, and the makarang, usually a working- 
shed—are set at right angles to one another and surrounded by stone walls 


The back of a makarang (always two-storied), with the wall up to the first floor 


Under the low eaves of the 
bagai are four doorways, 
through which entrance is 
effected at the crawl into 
the front room. Behind is 
a second room raised some- 
what higher. Both rooms are 
practically pitch dark inside 


Any family which owns one 
of the carefully constructed 
bagai wll also own a less 
elaborate makarang, where 
such pursuits as weaving and 
wood-working may be carried 
on. Occasionally, as in the 
case of the roughly built 
specimen here shown, the 
makarang is used as a 
dwelling-house 


Though Yami society, tn tts 
natural state, 1s almost 
anarchic, it is by no means 
disorderly, as 1s indicated 
by the careful arrangement 
of the houses: the bagais 
(middle distance) running 
parallel to each other and 
the slope of the hill, the 
makarangs _(_foreground) 
at right angles, with the 
stone walls like terraced 
streets between 


sists of four Japanese police officers, a 
doctor, four junior police recruited from 
the pacified natives of Formosa, and a 
schoolmaster, also a Formosan. A steamer 
with mails and supplies calls at the island, 
on average, twice a month. 

As stated previously, the Yami popula- 
tion numbers about 1700 and is practically 
stable. There are in all seven villages, 
each roughly of equal size and each lying 
close to the sea with the mountain at its 
back. The houses, of which there are 
several distinct types, are technically of a 
curiously complex construction. The main 
structure 1s always of wood, the outer 
covering of thatch serving merely as addi- 
tional protection against wind and weather. 
Each house is surrounded by a high stone 
wall designed to act as a windbreak and, 
in the group, these walls give the general 
cumulative impression that the whole vil- 
lage is built on a series of artificial stone 
terraces raised up one above the other. 

Close to each village is to be found a wide 
group of irrigated terraces built out from 
the hillside and given over permanently to 
the cultivation of taro, the tuber of which 
provides the basic element in Yami diet. 
The irrigation water is brought down from 
the mountain streams along specially pre- 
pared channels, some of which may be a 
mile or more in length. It may be noted 
that the water-courses are always con- 
structed in duplicate, one slightly above 
the other, a method which enables the 
water flow to be easily adjusted from point 
to point along the line. The tarois cropped 
and planted continuously~ all the year 
round, a new seedling being bedded in 
every time that a tuber is taken up; no 
fertilizers are ever used, and the soil is only 
rested when crop deficiency makes such a 
course absolutely inevitable. 

Other Yami crops are yams, millet, and 
sweet potatoes, but these are usually grown 
in isolated patches high up on the hillside. 
The land in this case is more than ade- 
quate, and by virtue of a partial system of 
crop rotation and fallow good crops are 
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practically assured. ‘There is no wild life 
on the island, but domestic livestock con- 
sists of goats, pigs and chickens. Goats’ 
milk and chickens’ eggs are tabu and the 
animals are maintained solely for their 
meat, which by custom may only be eaten 
on special festival occasions. 

In his daily life, tradition and routine 
permit the average Yami very little varia- 
tion from a standard norm. In the 
primary occupation, that of acquiring 
food, the main duties are sharply divided 
as between the sexes. By superstitious 
compulsion, fishing is an exclusively male 
occupation, while agriculture, by common 
consent rather than tabu, is the acknow- 
ledged sphere of woman. And in like 
manner the lesser pursuits are divided; 
cooking and weaving are feminine, smith’s 
work and carpentry masculine. As in our 
own society, the man under a show of 
tremendous activity ends up with much 
more true leisure than his partner. 

There is, of course, no sharp distinction 
between work and play; all activity is a 
pastime and none of it very serious. The 
Yami, it is true, pursues his fish most 
assiduously with rod and spear and net, 
but his competence is not very great and 
he is never greatly perturbed if his catch 
is small. His diet will be the same any- 
way—fish soup and boiled tubers three 
times a day, with no prospect of variation 
until the next festival a month or so away. 
But it is a pleasant, easy-going life, filled 
with a plenitude of laughter. 

Socially the Yami recognises no real unit 
outside his own immediate family; there is 
no superior loyalty to clan or tribe. Even 
within the village there would seem to be 
little or no real bond of unity between 
those families which are not directly con- 
nected by marriage. ‘There are no chiefs 
and no means to superiority. Every Yami 
is the potential equal of his neighbour. In 
every field of activity the society manifests 
an eager consciousness of the social equality 
of individuals. It is a society not so much 
communistic as democratic; age and ex- 
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Yami furnishings are of the simplest character: a baby’s cradle, woven from banana or similar leaf 
fibre; a mortar for pounding millet (left); a few wooden dishes (right) and other utensils 


perience are respected but not wealth or 
inheritance. There is no law and there- 
fore no sanction to enforce the law; there 
is permanent peace for the sole reason that 
there is no cause for which to fight. 

This extreme peacefulness, which in the 
first place springs naturally from a state of 
economic security and isolation in which 
all forms of competition are lacking, has in 
the course of time acquired the powerful 
backing of superstition. The sight of a 
human corpse is the greatest horror that a 
Yami can contemplate. Even to imagine 
homicide is dangerous; it is rigidly in- 
sisted by all and sundry that in Yamiland 
no man has ever met a violent death, 
and it is certain that such fatalities are 
in fact exceedingly rare. Traditionally, 
quarrels which get beyond the control of 
family or village arbitration are settled 
by a curious stylized “Trial by Battle’, in 
which the combatants’ equipment consists 
of heavy wooden staves and a stout armour 
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of shark-skin and bamboo. In theory at 
any rate the outcome of these contests is 
never anything more severe than a few 
broken heads. Genuine malicious vio- 
lence must be avoided at all costs. 

In these apparently Utopian circum- 
stances it may well be thought somewhat 
curious that every Yami when away from 
his own village still invariably carries with 
him a steel-pointed spear. I was assured 
in all seriousness that the sole purpose of 
this weapon was to give battle to the ghosts 
whom one was always liable to encounter 
on the road. The intense desire to avoid 
jealousy and its resultant quarrels is per- 
fectly genuine and manifests itself in 
curious ways. It has led to an empirical 
ethic of equality which at times seems 
almost ludicrous. I have seen a party of 
six men returning from fishing with a catch 
of twenty-three fish throw the last five 
away rather than that they should provide 
a bone of contention among the rest, and 


for similar reasons it is always only with 
the greatest reluctance that anyone can be 
persuaded to accept the biggest fish of the 
catch. 

The society is patrilineal, though the 
emphasis on the male line is not exagger- 
ated. Houses, which form the chief item 
of a man’s property, are the automatic in- 
heritance of his eldest son, but for the rest 
of the property, such as taro fields and 
livestock, all the children are heirs in equal 
right regardless of their sex or age. It is 
important to note here that property can 
only be acquired by inheritance or mar- 
riage and never by trade. There is no form 
of currency or medium of exchange and 
even the simple concept of barter is appar- 
ently quite a recent importation of 
Japanese origin. Each ‘Yami family is a 


unit economically complete in itself; each 
unit is at the same economic level, and 
trade of any sort would be valueless. 
Similarly there is no concept of paid 


fees 


Washing yams and taro at the spring in preparation for a feast. 
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labour, each individual works only for 
himself and his own immediate relatives. 
Up to the age of six the children live at 
home with their parents, but then, when 
the boy first puts on his loin-cloth and the 
girl her skirt, they are sent away to board 
with relatives, frequently in another vil- 
lage, where they will probably remain for 
about ten years. Neither sex has to under- 
go any form of initiation upon reaching 
puberty, and they pass even into the 
married state with very little fuss or ex- 
citement. Marriage is normally arranged 
in infancy by the respective parents, the 
final ceremony consisting of little more 
than the presentation of a necklace by 
the bridegroom’s parents to the bride. 
She must for several months attend daily 
at her husband’s house and there perform 
her domestic duties, but at night, if she 
chooses, she has perfect liberty to return 
home to her parents or relatives. If 
finally she decides that her parents’ choice 


es oS pa, Sa 


The Yami make a point of drinking 


only fresh spring water and never water from the mountain streams 
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Terraced irrigation is the basis of Yami agriculture; taro (a tuber) its principal crop. The duplicate 
main irrigation channels, bringing water from the mountain streams, may be seen on the right 


The whole village maintains the chief irrigation channels; individual field owners the minor ones 


Breadfruit trees at the north end of the island, where precipitous cliffs and lava boulders abound. 
The Japanese and his native companions are wearing the maximum available clothing on a cold day 


A warm weather occupation: catching small fresh-water fish for use as bait at sea 


A Yami youth, fully clothed. Over a jacket of 
black Fapanese cloth, cut to Yami pattern, he wears 
the traditional Yami coat of tree-bark strips 
stitched into a lining of woven rattan. A string 
bag for food and personal treasures, a sun-hat 
and a spear complete his attire 


The steel-pointed spear is invariably carried by 
every Yami when away from his own village, but 
not to do battle with strangers: solely in case of 
meeting ghosts! These, with their malign intent 
against the living, are the curious reason for 
bearing arms in a practically pacifist soctety 


Warriors—tf only there were someone to fight! 
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of mate is unsuitable, she may divorce him 
by the simple expedient of handing back 
the necklace; thereafter, in theory at least, 
she is free from all parental pressure in her 
choice of husband. The men naturally 
have similar freedom to effect divorce at 
short notice. Under these plastic condi- 
tions divorce assumes considerable but not 
catastrophic proportions; so far as we could 
judge the existence of children to a mar- 
riage is usually sufficient to seal its perma- 
nence. 

The Yami mature very late and marriage 
seldom occurs in either sex much before 
the age of twenty. They are in no circum- 
stances prolific, but the infant mortality 
is high. ‘This: is’ due, noidoubty totthe 
universal incidence of malaria, a disease 
against which the adult population in time 
develops a virtual immunity. Otherwise 
there is little illness, and Yami medicine is 
chiefly concerned with the cure of dysen- 
tery and stomach-ache. As might be ex- 
pected, the cures provided are both herbal 
and drastic but no doubt adequately effec- 
tive. The process of cure is complicated 
by the fact that the illness is attributed to 
the intervention of departed spirits (ani- 
tos), who are anxious that the individual’s 
soul should hasten to join their number; 
thus a sort of ghostly danegeld, by which 
the anito is bribed to leave his victim alone, 
forms a large part of medical ritual. 

There is no space here to give any 
description of the wide imaginative range 
of Yami religious belief and legend; it 
must suffice to summarize their faith as a 
belief in the power of departed spirits to 
affect those still living with malign or 
beneficial intent. An intense horror of 
death and everything associated with it 
seems to be at the basis of all the complex 
ritual tricks by which the Yami seeks to 
invalidate the power of the anitos to do 
him harm. The inspiration of all ritual 
is an intense eagerness to avoid calamity. 
There are no temples, shrines, fetishes, or 
idols, but only a formulary of ritual. The 
sole religious purpose is to drive Death 
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from the door and then to bar his early 
return. 

From this brief survey it will be seen 
that Yami society in its natural state is a 
pleasant, stable and harmless structure 
which few but the most bigoted religious 
fanatics could wish to alter, if alteration 
could be avoided. But with the impact 
of modernity change is bound to come, 
and the problem is how to bring about 
the shift while preserving the Yami’s faith 
in himself and in his own people. 

For administrative purposes it was found 
essential that the Japanese police should 
have a responsible Yami representative in 
every village, but with the absence of chiefs 
this was found difficult. At first some form 
of salaried official was proposed, but the idea 
was so highly repugnant to the Yami that 
the scheme was dropped. Instead, two 
honorary headmen have been appointed 
in each village. They seem to derive no 
material benefit from their position, but are 
apparently well satisfied with the kudos 
that attaches to their rank. ‘True, their 
duties are not particularly arduous, and in 
practice consist of little beyond that of act- 
ing as official mouthpiece for the police; 
their function as law officers and keepers 
of the peace is by the nature of things 
largelyirrelevant. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the traditional “Trial by Battle’ 
mentioned above has now been declared 
illegal, a step which in certain respects may 
well prove ill advised. Apart from the 
creation of headmen, there has been no ad- 
ministrative interference with the social 
structure of the village. All births, mar- 
riages, deaths and divorces now have | 
to be registered with the police, but this 
has no legal significance and is purely a 
matter of ethnological research. In the 
external field the two most usual disrupters 
of native society, the trader and the mis- 
sionary, have both been impartially ex- 
cluded. Missionary activity is ruled out 
altogether, while trade, strictly limited both 
in kind and in extent, is reserved as a 
monopoly for the police. 
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The three ladies on the right are unmarried belles attired in their jewelry. 


In considering the possibility of material 
improvements in Yami culture the obvious 
and immediate requirements are metal 
tools and cotton cloth and thread, the 
latter replacing the laboriously produced 
bark-fibre thread from which Yami cloth 
was formerly woven. The Yami, how- 
ever, produce no commodities which can 
fairly be traded for these treasures, so that 
it has been necessary to build)up a largely 
fictitious currency of clay and wooden 
models. These models of boats and men 
and animals were constructed in earlier 
times purely for amusement; today they 
are made exclusively for trading with the 
police, who are able to dispose of the best 
items in Formosa under the category of 
‘native curios’. In order to accustom the 
Yami to the idea that currency has a fixed 


_value as a medium of exchange, the models 


are paid for in cash, and only then is the 
recipient allowed to purchase the cloth or 


Although only the striped 
cloth 1s of local weave, all garments are made up in native style 


the knives or the fish-hooks that were the 
original object of his barter. As a result, 
the idea that currency is wealth is gradu- 
ally beginning to take root; most of the 
men will now be found to carry around 
one or two coins in their box of little 
personal treasures, and these are recog- 
nised as an exchange medium. In earlier 
times the Yami had no use at all for coins 
other than to beat them out flat into silver 
ornamental discs. 

With the absence of money direct taxa- 
tion is impossible, and the costs of adminis- 
tration have to be paid for by labour. 
Every male is required to work for the 
police for a fixed number of days in the 
year. The work is varied; it may consist 
of farm and clearance work, or else the 
men may be merely required to go fishing 
and pay their labour dues with the pro- 
ceeds of the catch. ‘The articles traded by 
the police are at present confined to useful 
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In Koto-sho her loom is a woman's chief asset. Japanese cotton has now largely superseded the 
native bark-fibre thread; but the complex pattern of the traditional designs is still standardized 


durable materials, and the aim 1s to supple- 
ment rather than to replace native re- 
sources: cloth is sold but not clothing; 
tools are selected for their similarity to 
native Yami design; with the single ex- 
ception of salt, all food commodities, in- 
cluding liquor and tobacco, are excluded. 
Only matches have been allowed to re- 
place the traditional methods of making 
fire. 

From what has been said already it is 
clear that the Yami can never be in a 
position noticeably to improve their eco- 
nomic condition until the island can pro- 
duce some exportable surplus of market- 
able commodities. Largely to this end 
a farm school has been started, where it is 
hoped not only to arouse interest in im- 
proved methods of agriculture but also in 
new types of crop. ‘The production of any 
such commodities as rice or sugar or 
ground-nuts would enormously improve 
the economic status of the community. 


AoA 


The farm school is run in conjunction 
with a more academic institution which 
has been in existence for about six years. 
The pupils are mostly of the age-group 
ten to sixteen, and normally attend school 
for four years. Selection is made more or 
less arbitrarily from among the seven 
villages, and the police have to use their 
authority to compel the attendance of the 
pupils. School is unpopular, not only 
among the children themselves but also 
among their parents, who tend to regard 
the whole business as a waste of time. 

The school is situated in the same village 
as the police headquarters, and children 
from other villages are boarded in a 
special schoolhouse on the site. Since at 
this age they would in any case be living 
away from home, the process involves no 
startling change in the traditional routine. 
The principal subjects taught are the 
Japanese language, both spoken and 
written (in the ‘kana’ script), drawing and 


arithmetic, and also, of course, farming, 
this last being much the most popular. 
Intelligence varies greatly, the boys, on 
average, proving quicker witted than the 
girls. Those who show particular brilli- 
ance are sometimes given a chance of 
further study. At present there are about 
half a dozen youths on the island who have 
spent a year or more at a large native 
school on the main island of Formosa; all 
these speak fluent Japanese and possess a 
relatively sophisticated knowledge of world 
geography and the implications of trade 
and government. At present these lads 
act primarily as interpreters for the police, 
but presumably in due course they are 
destined for positions of authority in the 
various villages. 

What is very striking is that in no case 
does education appear to have produced in 
the schoolboy any feeling of superiority 
over his fellows. To the outside observer 
it appears that in general intellectual grasp 
and awareness the new generation belongs 
almost to a different epoch from the parents, 
and yet within the group itself there seems 
to be no sense of this cleavage. The chil- 
dren who have been to school seem to mix 
readily and without antagonism with those 
who have not, and in their treatment of 
their elders there is no discernable differ- 
ence in the attitude of the two groups. 
This satisfactory result I attribute to the 
fact that education has been confined to 
the material field only and that Yami tra- 
dition, particularly in its religious aspects, 
has nowhere been directly challenged. 

Especially valuable from the point of 
view of health is the fact that education has 
not induced any general lust for clothes. 
No Yami has yet aspired to trousers, and 
though a certain number of discarded 
police garments are in circulation, these 
are invariably discarded on festival occa- 
sions in favour of traditional dress, indicat- 
ing fairly certainly that the old fashions are 

_ still considered superior. It is interesting 
to note moreover that the new clothes made 
from purchases of Japanese cloth are made 
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according to Yami pattern and not in imi- 
tation of the foreigner. | An important 
corollary of this aspect of the matter is the 
continued absence of all forms of bedding 
within the houses. The Yami sleep naked 
on bare polished boards, and in theinterests 
of sanitation and health it is greatly to be 
hoped that Japanese example will not in- 
spire any early craving for the comforts of 
asofter bed. Housing in any case is likely 
to be one of the first details of tradition to 
undergo reform. ‘The Yami living-house 
(bagai), beautifully though it is made, is 
extremely cramped and invariably pitch 
dark, and modifications may be rapid. 
Already one enthusiastic innovator has 
constructed himself a dwelling which, 
though of startling appearance, is an un- 
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Other traditional designs are found in the decoration 
of boats with white lime and black soot 
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deniable improvement upon any previous 
Yami habitation. 

The whole educational experiment has 
only been in progress for a few years, and 
it is too early yet to judge what is likely 
to come of it. But already there is clear 
enough evidence that the Yami are likely 
to be quick to adapt to their own purposes 
the new materials that are being made avail- 
able. I came across a notable example 
of this while making a study of the local 
boat design—which has affinities, incident- 
ally, with the craft both of the Solomon 
Islands and of prehistoric Scandinavia. 
On a new boat, which was actually under 
construction while I was on the island, the 
builder had incorporated two definite im- 
provements which provided a sharp break 
with tradition. These details were appar- 
ently the spontaneous invention of the 
builder and were made possible by the use 
of superior tools, but, so far as I could see, 
owed nothing whatever to direct Japanese 
example. This wasagoodexample of what 
is wanted. Ifsimilar forms of spontaneous 


development can be made to occur over 
the whole technological field the experi- 
ment can be rated a success. The aim is 
not to impose on the Yami a foreign ready- 
made culture but rather to provide him 
with improved apparatus both material 
and intellectual, and then, by means of 
gently applied economic stimulus, induce 
him of his own free will to extend and 
modify his traditional culture in the manner 
best suited to the changing conditions. It 
is recognized that only a Yami can know 
what is appropriate for a Yami, and the 
aim is to persuade him to devise his own 
means of adaptation and not merely imi- 
tate other people’s ideas. 

Whether complete success is possible or 
even likely it is difficult to judge, but the 
experiment is undeniably interesting and 
its results may ultimately have important 
bearing on Japanese native policy through- 
out the Pacific area. It is clear that on 
Koto-sho at least, Japan is proving her- 
self very fully conscious of her colonial 
responsibilities. 


Some of the models used as currency: chickens on a roof-top; men catching a 
goat; a goat; a pig; wrestlers; a man armed for ‘Trial by Battle’ ; 
a mother and child 
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Balkan Nomads on the March 


Photographs by W. O. von Riedemann 


The Vlachs or Wallachians of the Balkan Peninsula 
call themselves ‘Romans’, and their language, closely 
allied to Roumanian, is clearly based on Latin. 
Linguistic and historical evidence suggests that they 
are descended from Romanized hill-tribes and that they 
have always been nomadic. Whenever, as frequently 
occurs, they take to a settled life in the plains, they are 
soon absorbed by the surrounding nations. Thus their 
total numbers, estimated some 20 years ago at half a 
million, have long been steadily diminishing. Never- 
theless, they are still found scattered over a wide area 
which includes Albania, southern Yugoslavia, northern 
Greece, and western Bulgaria. Wedding ceremonies at 
a Vlach mountain village in Bulgaria were described 
in our January issue: the present pictures were taken 
between Bitolj and Skoplje in Yugoslavia. 
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The Vlach tribes move down to the plains each winter with their flocks and herds, returning each 
pring to their mountain homes. When migrating, they divide into groups. Ti s particular. group 
laden with the tents and household goods, covered with brightly coloured 


The weaving of these rugs 1s one of the many labours undertaken by the women— 


Children make the long journey tied to 
the first horses following the women, or in 
their cradles underneath the thick woollen 
rugs. The geometrical designs of these are 
striking: light grey on dark grey, black on 
white, chequered red, yellow and blue 


Other young things travel afoot, with 
intervals for refreshment. The hardy type 
of horse bred by the Vlach nomads was a 
greater source of wealth in the days before 
motor lorries than now 


Fair hair and light complexions are common 
among Vlach children; but grown-up blondes 
are not preferred, being thought unlucky, and 
girls so afflicted by Nature pa dye 
their hawr black - 


Other aids to beauty are gaily embroidered 
clothes and ornaments in mass. The damsel 
with the crook, besides her vivid apron and 
brilliant red stockings, is wearing a dozen 
chains round her neck, a bracelet on each 
arm and a ring on each hand 


An incident on the march. A 
— footsore foal, limping behind 


the column— 


—is picked up and carried to 
the river's edge by one of the 
men— 


—who washes and soothes the 
swollen fetlock. (Thereupon it 
rose and galloped after its 
companions. ) 


* PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 
Baitcdsbyeir Ss. smiythe 


A print made on ‘hard contrast’ glossy paper particularly suitable for this type of negative 


7. PRINTS 


The photographer who wishes to do his 
own printing often wonders why, when buying 
printing-papers, he is offered various ‘grades 
of contrast’, surfaces, etc. 

During the process of ‘printing’, the light 
passes through the negative and casts a 
positive image on to the light-sensitive 
printing-paper. Where the silver deposits 
in the negative are most dense, the shadow 
on the paper is deepest. Where the silver 
deposits are least dense, the greatest amount 
of light reaches the paper. The emulsion on 
the paper records the intensity of the light 
in a similar way to the emulsion on a film, 
so that a picture having the tone values of 
the original scene can be made. ‘This picture 
is the finished photograph. 

Until the end of last century nearly all 
photographic prints were made on ‘printing 
out’ paper. ‘Printing out’ papers, however, 
_ were inconvenient because they had to be 
exposed tosunlight. ‘They were soon replaced 
by the more simple ‘developing’ papers 
sensitive to electric or gas light. 


A ‘developing out’ paper is coated with 
photographic emulsion very similar to that 
used in the manufacture of films. Instead of 
using silver bromide, silver chloride is em- 
ployed, unless the paper is required for making 
enlargements. The emulsion is not so sensi- 
tive to light as that used on films, for highly 
light-sensitized paper would be difficult to 
handle without spoiling. 

After treatment with baryta or barium 
chloride, to prevent too much absorption of 
the emulsion, the paper is coated in much 
the same way as the film. The process is 
made more complicated, however, because 
a large number of different emulsions, papers 
and surfaces have to be prepared. While 
the contrast of light against shade shown 
in a negative rests with the type of subject 
and the time of development, the contrast in 
a finished print depends principally upon 
the type of paper used. For this reason 
printing-papers are made in ‘grades of 
contrast’ varying from ‘extra soft’ to 
‘vigorous’ and ‘extra hard’. 
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CADBURY CAVALCADE 


How they live 
in COCOA LAND 


I am Kojo Foda. I am a Cocoa-farmer and I carry in the Cocoa for 
Cadbury’s on my back. This year my second crop was a good one. I got 
a fair price. Nowadays I have not much to worry about with nine sons 
and four big enough to help. They take a hand ‘in slashing the under- 
growth that tries to choke my fine young Cocoa trees. They help me cut 
down the ripe golden Cocoa pods, using sharp cutlasses. 


“S 

Here is Kweeku ; he’s my 
oldest boy. You see him 
cutting the pods. They are 
full of white, sticky beans 
that become the familiar 
Cocoa you drink, and go 
into the Bournville chocolate 
you eat. Heis a good worker, 
is Kweeku, but he spends too 
much on calico and tobacco. 


Here are three of my lads. They are splitting the 
pods open and removing the sticky white beans 
ready for fermentation. They like doing this job 
of work, but the little rascals like much better to 


This is the big heap of Cocoa beans. They will 
be covered with the great big plantain leaves you 
see in front. Some of these are ten feet long. 
The man you see stooping is Kobina, he is 
going to put the leaves over the beans and 
leave them to ferment in the damp _ heat. 
Kobina went away to the Government 
School and played football for them. He was 
one of the team that whacked H.M.S. Renown. 


/ 


This is Abina — my wife. When] came back 

from town after selling my crop, I brought 

Abina some presents: a tin of talcum 

powder, four yards of fine, bright Lancashire 

cloth and a new ring ; also a bangle for our 

baby. This is the first photograph Abina ever 
had taken. 


When the pods have been fermented, we put them 
on platforms to dry in the sun. When they are dry, 
we put them into bags. The old gentleman on the 
left is my father. You might think he is wearing a 
funny hat, but it isn’t a hat at all; that’s his 
luggage. We use our heads all the time for carrying 
things on the Gold Coast. He remembers the times 
before the Cadbury’s own buyers came to the 
Colony. They were so particular about what they 
bought that we now call the best ‘Cadbury 
Quality.’ 
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More advertisements appear at the end of this issue. 
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